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admit, that much of the history savours of back-
stairs gossip. But it is for that very reason all the I
more valuable.  " Oriental history/5 says Mr|
Irvine, " as tricked out by venal or fulsome I
pens, tell us little or nothing of the real charac- ]
tet of the actors in it, or of the inner courses;
of events, and a writer like Manucci supplies us4
with the necessary correction of lifelike, if at
times sordid, detail."*

No amount of quotation can adequately
convey an idea of the value of the book to the
historian. Owing to the already excellent know-
ledge which we possess in the pages of Bernier
and others, not to mention the Mohammedan
writers, most of what Manucci tells us is neces-
sarily only an amplification of what we knew
before. We already knew, for instance, that
Aurangzib was essentially a Puritan emperor.
Manucci enables us to realise what Aurangzib's
rule meant to his gayer subjects, when he tells
us of his edicts against certain pleasures and in-
dulgences, such as those against bhang, exces-
sive music, and long beards. What a contrast
Aurangzib was in this respect to his people may
be gathered from a delightfully characteristic
passage of Manucci's narrative. " It was so
common," he says, " to drink spirits when
Aurangzib ascended the throne, that one day
he' said in a passion that In all Hindustan no
more than two men could be found who did

* Introduction to Storia do Mogor.
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